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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
HOPE, THE ANCHOR OF THE SOUL. * 
[BY A DISCHARGED CONVICT.] 


So long as our hopes are all anchor’d in heaven, 
Immovably fix’d on the Rock which was cleft, 
Our bark from its moorings can never be driven, 
Or ere to the sport of the billows be beft : 
The waves of affliction its bulwarks may shiver, 
Its masts be dismantled and cordage be rent, 
But He who has pledged will be faithful forever, 
And not leave the helm till the tempest is spent. 


Misfortune may rob us of earthly possessions, 
Or render abortive some cherish’d design, 

The world may prove false in its friendly professions, 
And cause for a season the heart to repine; 

A child by disease from my arms may be taken; 
Yea, death may deprive me of her whom I love, 

But hope bids me grieve not as one that’s forsaken, 
And tells me my treasure, my all is above. 


Man noblest appears in the scale of creation, 
When, fearless of darts by the enemy hurl’d, 
He nobly withstands the repeated temptation, 
And proves himself born for a mightier world: 
The foe may assail, but it cannot despoil him, 
With Hope for a shield he can brave him alone, 
And smile e’en at death when attempting to foil him, 
Amid the upbreakings of sinew and bone. 


And when upon earth the last hurricane ’s breaking, 
Confusion’s black veil o’er the universe thrown, 
The sea-buried dead from their slumbers awaking, 
And shores with the corse of the outcast are strown; 
When o’er us the mighty archangel ’s ascending, 
The trumpet prolonging its deepening roll, 
Rocks melting, seas boiling, and sepulchres rending, 
The hope of salvation shall gladden his soul. 


Unscathed and unhurt, he shall come from the burning, 
When emptied the vials, the fire-showers all past, 
And when on his vision shall burst the fair morning, 
Whose beauties shall ne’er by a cloud be o’ercast; 
His bark shall be found on its shadow reclining, 
In waters where all is eternally calm, 
And Hope, for enjoyment, most gladly resigning, 
His brow be adorned with a conqueror’s palm. 





THE RETORT PROFESSIONAL. 


As two Divines, their ambling steads bestriding, 

In days of yore, over Boston Neck were riding— 
When ‘ hanging by the neck’ was more in fashion, 
And gallows-going quite an up-town passion— 
Quoth one, ‘ I can’t help thinking where were you, 
Had yonder gallows been allowed its due.’ 

The other quick replied, in graver tone, 

*Why where, but riding into town alone?’ 





PRISONERS WIRED 





Debate in the New-Hampshire Legislature, 
On the question, Suaty Howarp se Execuren? 


[That the readers of the Prisoner’s Friend may be- 
come acquainted with the views, feelings and arguments 
of New-Hampshire legislators respecting Capital Pun- 
ishment, we present the following report of a debate 
particularly in relation to the commutation of Andrew 
Howard’s punishment to imprisonment, which, however, 
brought up the whole question of the abolition of the 
death penalty. ] 

Com. on Judiciary, to whom was referred 
the bill for the of the law au- 
thorizing the death of Andrew Howard, reported 
the same back to the House, for their action, with 
an expression of their opinion, that it was inexpe- 


suspension 


dient to legislate. 

Mr. Wixson, of Keen, was opposed to the bill. 
The law proposed was in his opinion, unconstitu- 
tional. ‘The gentleman was in favor of Capital 
Punishnteut. We punish meu, not for purposes 
of revenge, but for the security of life and peace. 
Crime is increasing in our State. The Gallows, as 
long as mankind are what they are, must go ahead 
of the Missionary. It was our only safety. A five 
year’s residence in a section of the country where 
the Bowie Knife gleams, and where the pistol is the 
accompaniment of every villian that walks abroad, 
had deepened his opinion on this question. He must 
go against the bill. 

Mr. Have was glad the gentleman had put this 
question upon the only ground upon which it could 


stand. ‘The Gallows must go before the Mission- 
ary!’ What is that, but saying, the Gallows is more 


potent than the Cross! the Hangman more eloquent 
than the Minister of Christianity! the Death War- 
rant more reformatory than the New Testament ! 

The gentleman had remarked that murders had in- 
creased in this State. Had not these murders been 
committed with the Gallows staring the murderers 
in the face? Was not the Gallows standing in 
those States where the Bowie Knife and Pistol were 
gleaming so frequently in the sunlight? Was not 
the Missionary a good ways behind ? 

Ile wanted the members of this House to separate 
themselves from the body, and act upon this ques- 
As every man voted, he should 
He 
was exceedingly anxious to save this voung man— 
he was of the common brotherhood with us all—he 
wanted to do his duty in relation to this man, and to 
these petitioners of histown. He did hope that the 
Missionary might be permitted to go before the Gal- 


tion as individuals. 
act as if his vote were to tie or cut the rope. 


lows. 

Mr. Witson replied that it was very easy to ob- 
tain the signatures of 1000 females in a town like 
Dover. But the women of Dover should remem- 
ber that there are hundreds of thousands of women 
in this State, asking protection of the law for their 


j lives. ‘There were men who could be governed by 


nothing but fear. To such, missionary labors were 
of no avail. 

Mr. Cuark, of Manchester, was ready to meet all 
responsibilities that might come upon him. The 
citizens of the town he represented were looking 
with great interest to the result of this case. It was 
four years since the people of this State began to 
discuss the question of the abolition of Capital Pun- 
ishment, and during that period, murder had in- 
creased in this State, at the rate of one hundred per 
cent. An attempt was made by laying a pile of pa- 
pers on the tableto make a show. He understood 
the petition was signed by men, women and children. 


labout to give on this question. 





| 





It is not the legislature that is taking this young 
man’s life, but it is the law. He had no desire to 
see the hanging of this man—no member of the le- 
gislature as such a desire—God forbid that any of 
them should look upon such a sight. 

Mr. Pr \wopy, of Sullivan, said that if he should 
follow the dictates of sympathy, he should go for 
this bill. But wise legislators should not set here 
to follow out their sympathies. He could not be 
more benevolent than the Saviour. In, the statute 
book of L-eaven he found it written down, ‘He that 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shali his blood be 
shed.’ This law had never been repealed. If so, 
show hir. the evidence of such repeal, in the statute 
book of Heaven. If this law was ever right, it is 
right now. 

It is net the object of Capital Punishment to teach 
men morals or religion. It was to detet nen. There 
were no mitigating circumstances in this case. The 
gentleman demanded a stronger reason than had 
been yet offered, for setting aside the operation of the 
law in, sie case. He was willing to have the full 
weight of the responsibility that might attach to his 
vote. He considered Capital Punishment wise and 
righteous. 


Mr. Preston, of New Ipswich, held in his hand a 
petition of 150, nearly all legal voters, of the town 
of Concord, in behalf of this law, obtuined since 8 
o'clock this morning, by a single individual. He 
‘thought the taunt of the gentleman from Manches- 
ter, as to the fact that women had signed the Dover 
petition, came with an ill graee, since the appeal of 
that gentleman the other day, to the women of the 
State, on this question. The gentleman from Sulli- 
van, had quoted scripture in defence of the Gallows. 
He would ask that gentleman if his Creator took life 
in a case of murder, that came under his direct cog- 
nizance, 

Mr. Crark replied with some remarks about the 
drumming up of petitioners by Mr. Hale in Dover, 
and by gentlemen in Concord. 


Mr. Sawyer, of Nashua, said he should have to 
answer to a higher tribunal for the vote he was 
If the gentleman 
knew that the bill should fail, through the casting of 
his vote, he should not heitate to cast his vote against 
it. He thought the bill not justifiable by the 29th 
article of the Bill of Rights. The gentleman from 
Dover had said thatevery member who should vote 
against this bill would be guilty of Howard's blood. 
He was ready to meet the responsibility. He had 
no fears of being called to answer for his vote, in 
the higher tribunal. The ignorance of Howard had 
been referred to—he knew not before, that ignorance 
was a proper plea to stay the Gallows. 

Mr Parker, of Fitzwilliam, quoted the passage, 
‘Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed—for in the image of God, created 
he man.’ The gentleman said the gentleman had 
referred to the sentence passed upon the first mur- 
But he would refer to the Flood—the swal- 
The doctrine of 


derer. 
lowing up of Koral and his host. 
an eye for an eye had not passed away, as we may 
learn by the statute book of every land. The pre- 
cepts of the New Testament apply to individuals— 
not to governments. Individuals are not to bear 
the sword, but magistrates. Our laws require, if a 
man steal a coat—that he shall return seven fold. 
If not so, what would there be to deter from stealing ? 
To be sure we had the Gallows on the statute book 
when these murders were committed—but it was a 
dead letter. There has beena kind of morbid feel- 
ing abroad on this subject. A good many gentle- 
men in this House talk a good deal about humanity. 














The men who talk most about humanity, conscience, 
and all that sort of thing, are the ones that have the 
least of it. Humanity had nothing to do with this 
subject. 


Mr. Nesmitu, of Franklin, referred to the case of 
Prescott, who was hung a few years since in Merri- 
mack Co. He watched the progress of that trial, 
the execution, and the result. [rom that execution 
he had taken ground against Capital Punishment, 
every where. The object of punishment, was not 
to exterminate our fellow-men, but to reform them. 
He referred to the system of solitary confinement in 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Penn., where such pun- 
ishment proves too seyere for human endurance— 
and idiocy is the result. Can not punishment severe 
enough be meted out to this man, and permit him 
to live and enjoy the opportunity of reform ? Where 
do we get the right to take life? Where does life 
come from? The gentleman had quoted scripture 
—-but in vain to his mind. He wished to see this 
man placed where he might be brought under influ- 
ences that would peradyenture work his reform. 
He thought it fo triumph of the Law to hang this 
young man. 

Mr. Peasopy thought the gentleman from Frank- 
lin could not be conversant with the scriptures, or 
he would know the scriptures give men the express 
warrant to take life. The Jews, God’s own people, 
had power to take life—and children, for disobedi- 
ence to parents, were to be stoned to death, 


Mr. Hace argued in favor of the constitutionality 
of the law proposed. He also replied to the argu- 
ment that was drawn from scripture. He tried to 
live out the principles of the Bible, but with the dov- 
trines of the Jewish code, he professed no great 
amiliarity—but if the dead languages advocated 
dead sentiments, he cared nothing about them. 
Did the geutleman, amid the institutions of the Jew- 
ish code, find any Gallows ? Were not their modes 
of taking life, rather by crucifixion and stoning? 
When the cold days of December shall come, and 
some poor mother, of a Sunday morning, shall send 
her little shivering children out about some chip- 
yard, to pick up a basket of chips to secure them 
from the cold, let these men catch the little wretch- 
es, and stone them to death. The gentleman from 
Sullivan had asked when these Jewish laws were 
abrogated. He would tell him. When Christ told 
the disciples to ‘ put up the sword, for they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.’ And again, 
when he said,‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
shoula do to you, do ye even so to them.’ Gentle- 
men had expressed their fears, lest they should be 
led from the path of duty, by listening to the sym- 
pathies of their hearts. He thought men would do 
well, oftener to listen to these promptings. Who 
gave us these sympathies but God, and he had no 
fear of their teachings. 

The gentleman continued his remarks at some 
length, and with an eloquence and power, that it 
would be vain for the reporter to attempt to give 
any true idea of. 

Mr. Vixas, of Alstead, continued the scripture 
argument in favor of the Gallows—and wished the 
sympathy of the community should be turned rath- 
er in favor of the murdered, and the peace and safe- 
ty of community, than in favor of the criminal. 

Mr. Morpoven, of Wakefield, pretended to relate 
a certain conversation that took place between How- 
ard and himself, at the Jail, and advocated his 
death. 

[Such is the crowded state of our columns, that we 
are obliged to terminate this sketch of the debate rather 
abruptly.] 
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4) SHALL ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEATH 
ORTIL 1 HAVE THE (NFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON@ 
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Letter from the Senior Editor, 
EXECUTION OF POTTER. 

Arrived in New-Haven at midnight on Saturday, to be 
present at the execution of Potter. On Sunday, a coun- 
sel was held to consider the expediency of holding a 
meeting on the evening ayter the execution. A commit- 
tee was chosen to apply for a house. Application was 
made to the Methodist Society, but the trustees hesitated. 
I was requested to appear in person before them. I had 
an interview accordingly, and a very singular one it was. 
I will give an account in my next, preferring to hasten 
en to the more awful scenes of the execution of Potter. 


VISIT TO THE JAIL. 

On Sunday evening previous I went, in company with 
Mr. Lines and Rev. H. G. Smith, to see the unfortunate 
man. On entering, we found a religious meeting was 
being held, at which Rev. Mr. Croswell, an Episcopali- 
an clergyman, was officiating. The prisoner had him- 
self been a Presbyterian member, but was now excom- 
municated, The sacrament had just been administered 
to the dying man. All being, over, a most affecting 
scene ensued. The parents and a sister were present. 
I saw the unfortunate man take leave of that sister. I 
saw him imprint his last kiss upon her cheek; then run 
from her to his cell; she following with the parents. Oh 
my God! what a sight! Bathed in tears, the prisoner 
stood with his friends around him. 
stances, I could have no interview with him. 
soon rumored that I was within the walls of the prison. 
There was a feeling at once manifested which was not 
certainly very pleasant, to say the least. Nothing was 
said to me; the jailor treated me very kindly, but a 
young man present supposed that my friend 4. G. Smith 
was me, and he was very politely, with others, shown 
the way out. The open space was soon cleared, and my 
friends thought that the feeling was getting rather warm. 
Positive orders were given, I understand, that if I were 
present in New-Haven, that I was not to be permitted 
to be present at the execution! My friend H. G. Smith 
wished to go in, but was told he could not, as he was 
with me! My friends thought it would be best for me not 
to urge the matter. I did not much wish to witness the 
acene, though I would like to have had an interview With 


Under such circum- 
It was 


the criminal. 
DR. BACON’S SERMON. 
In the evening, Dr. Bacon preached on the character 


of the criminal, to an immense audience. I give an ex- 


tract from his sermon : 


Within a few hours a young man of this community, 
born and nurtured among us, is to pay the forfeit of his 
life by the administration of that justice which we know 
is impartial, and by the administration of that government 
which places its protecting shield around us all, and with- 
out which society could not exist. For weeks past, us/the 
fatal day has been approaching, the thoughts of all have 
been turned more and more frequently, and more and 
more painfully, towards the cell in which the convicted 
and senteneed murderer has been waiting for the hour. 
The deepest and liveliest symp :thy has been felt for his 
friends; the agony of whose hearts, torn and crushed by 
this #ffliction, no language can express. Prayer has been 
offered in the cloget, at the family altar, and in the pub- 
lic assembly, that the miserable culprit, by a timeful and 
true repentance, may choose Christ for his deliverer, look- 
ing alone for help to Him whose blood cleanseth from all 
sin, and becoming reconciled to God, who reconciles sin- 
nersto himself, 

Although most ample atonement is made for the guilty 
and the lost, although God can save the chiefest sinner, 
yet it is necessary that mankind should see and feel the 
terrors of his justice, and that the majesty and authority 
of his law should remain unimpaired. Ass :he hour draws 
near, there is not a heart that does not throb with horror, 
and tremble for the fate of him, who is to pay the pen- 
alty of violated law upon the scaffold. 

There is not a heart that does not sympathize with the 
family whose afflictions are so peculiar and so extraordi- 
nary. Yet deeper than all these emotions of pity and of 
hotror, in the hold which it takes upon the soul, and 
higher and more imperative than all in its demands and 
in its relation to the will of God, there is in every heart 
another sentiment—a sentiment that recognises the dread- 
fal grandeur of justice—a fe ling that Works with more 
er leas distinctness in every mind—that this is, must be, 
that it would be more awful if it werenot tobe. If there 
were here some arbitrary power, as there is in some 
States, which could even now set aside the execution, 
and if it should now open the prison door, bring the mur- 
derer out and set him free, a new anda deeper horror 
would engage the people’s minds—a horror that springs 
from a sense of justice outraged; all would feel that the 
power which makes the civil state a ferror to evil doers, 
was gone, and that no protection remained for the pos- 
sessions and the lives of those that do well. 

* * x * * * 

We are compelled to feel that if justice—awful justice 
—should not be done upon the murderer, the blood of 
the murdered would cry from the ground; it would incite 
mew acts of violence and outrage; each becoming his 
ewn avenger, murder would answer to murder, till soci- 
ety itself would be destroyed, and the world become a 
wilderness. All hearts are impelled to feel that justice 
is dreadful, but there must be justice. 


THE EXECUTION. 

The military were called out. At an early hour peo- 
ple began to assemble around the jail. About a hundred 
were admitted to see the sight. An awning of canvass 
was thrown up to prevent the multitude from seeing the 


hanging. As the clock struck slowly the hours, I thought 


of the fate of that young man, only twenty-two years of 
age. The hour at last came, and he was swung off into 
eternity. I was told that he was suffocated, that the neck 
was not broken, as is usually the case. The military 
played a lively tune, and the people dispersed. The 
taverns were crowded. Intemperance prevailed to an 
extent that had been scarcely known before. Thus the 
awful day closed, and I hope the last execution that will 
ever take place in Connecticut. 

My Letters to the Sheriff had produced a strong feel- 
ing, and I think they will result in good; but more here- 
after, for such are the awful scenes that I have witness- 
ed, that my health has been seriously affected.—c. s. 

Meriden, Ct., July 22, 1846. 





Potter’s Dying Speech, 


Potter, just before he was executed, addressed 


those present. We give some extracts from his 


speech: 

Fellow-Men—The trying circumstances for which 
you are assembled is one of the deepest solemnity 
You are assembled to witness a very solemn scene. 
You are all familiar with the circumstances which 
You all know that the first 
step in my career was when | visited that wretched 


brought me to this end. 
place beside the Railroad. When I commenced vis- 
iting these places, it was very hard for meto stop. I 
could not get away from them. I felt it my duty to 
warn the young men against these places before I 
left the world. There are so many temptations to the 
young man in this city, and they are in very great 
danger. At every corner there is a place to lead the 


young astray. 


* * 7 * * * 
I have buta few moments more to warn the young. 
If [ had not been in that house, I should not be here 
now—but should have been in my father’s house in 
O think of that father—that poor 
father, (here he showed considerable emotion,) he is 


yonder mountain. 


very much distressed by my affliction, and when he 
visited me a few days ago—he was not in his right 
mind—he pronounced woe upon the city—I fear he 


will go down to his grave in sorrow.’ (A pause—offi- 
cers fanning him.) 
* 7 * * * * 


Now I appeal once more to the young. You all 
know how [ was brought up. ! had the best of in- 
struction from my father—a Christian father—but it 
has all come to this. 

Now | want to say a word about my Saviour. My 
impenitent friends, | would not swap situations with 
yours—(a pause)—no, 1 would not. Ihope you will 
one and all make your peace with God, ere jt be too 
This putting off your duty will make you more 
And now in a few moments | 
The blood of Jesus Christ is 
I entreat you 


late. 

and more hardened. 

shall meet my God. 

sufficient for my sins and for yours. 

one and all to attend to this important subject,’ 
A 





Indignant Rebuke. 


We find the following article in the Hartford 
Times, relating tu the execution of Potter: 


‘ Poor old Connecticut! Theblood stains of a mis- 
erable, guilty, and helpless wretch, are upon you! 
Shame upon your proud name— shame upon your hon- 
or—shame, shame on your philanthropy, and your 
Christian spirit, whilst a broad light is shed over you. 
You have stooped and degraded yourself by glutting 
one of tie vilest passions of the human heart—you, 
proud Connecticut, have taken VENGEANCE of a 
poor, miserable, ignorant, wicked, helpless wretch. 
Potter, revelling in loathsome passion, and corrupted 
by the wickedest of vices, murdered a fellow-being. 
You, Connecticut, had the miserable man in your 
hands, and at your disposal. You could have placed 
him within the strong walls of your prison, where he 
would never again injure any one, and where, during 
the life that God might be pleased to allow him. he 
would be punished, keenly and feelingly, for the hor- 
rible crime that rested upon nim—punished through 
the length of his days. You could have spared him 
the life, which not your Legislature and no power save 
that of God, could give—you could have made soci- 
ety safe from his hand. But you chose a different 
course, and following the example of inhuman, barba- 
rous customs, you have strangled the man to death— 
killed him from a love of vengeance. How much did 
you punish him? What great good have you done 
to society in killing the wicked and helpless wretch? 
Has the act added to your dignity or your honor? or 
to the well-being of your citizens ? 

But you have killed the man—choked him to death 
in the space of 14 minutes. We wish, for the honor 
of Connecticut, that the stain could be blotted out 


forever.’ 





Some Goop1n Porter. There are many inte- 
resting occurrences of interviews with’ Potter rela- 
ted; we have neither time nor inclination to pub- 
lish them. However, we cannot forbear to give 
the following: He said, in relation to his afflicted 
parents, ‘What has added to my comfort is, 





that my fond parents have parted with me in much 


better spirits than I thought they would. God bless 
them ; for they have been good parents to me, and 
have done all in their power to save me, and I do 
hope the Press will say nothing after I am gone to 
wound their feelings.’ Does not this show most 
conclusively that there was some good still left in 
the heart of that son? Was it impossible to refor:n 
him? Ifhe could be reformed, why destroy him ? 





A Man Woonpep at rue Execution or Porrer. 
—Rather a serious affair, says the New Haven Dem- 
ocrat, occurred near the Jail yard yeste: day, during 
the execution. Mr. Newton Platt, of Orange, was 
stabbed in the arm by one of the guard on duty, 
making a severe if not dangerous wound. We have 
not heard the particulars which led to the difficulty. 





ANOTHER MurpER IN CoNNECTICUT. Since 
the execution of Potter, another murder has been com- 
mitted in that State. Murders usually follow executions. 
‘Sow an execution, and you will reap a crop of mur- 


ders.’ 





Scenes at the Execution of Howard. 


Disagreement of the Jury—Conviction— Res- 
ptte—Disappointment—Curses of the Mob— 
The Awning— Threats of the Mob—Conduct of 
the Prisoner. 


BarRRINGTON, July 9, 1846. 
Messrs. C. and J. M. Spear: 

FRiENvs—I wish to write you a brief account of an 
execution which took place in my immediate vicinity; 
but as I was not an eye witness, I will ‘tell it you as it 
was told me,’ and you may, if you please, give it pub- 
licity. 

It was the case of a young man, who, through the in- 
fluence of ardent spirits, had murdered a woman for her 
money. He was tried for the crime; but the jury could 

In the course of six months from that time, 
Then came 


not agree. 
he was tried again, and pronounced guilty. 
the dreadful sentence; the time of execution drew near— 
to some who wished for the time to arrive so that they 


might ‘see him hung like a dog and have some sport,’ | 


it came slowly; but to the poor prisoner it came, no 


doubt, swiftly, with fearful, appalling rapidity. On the 


day appointed for his execution, thousands assembled to | 


mitness the last struggles of an unfortunate man; but 
they were disappointed. He was respited by the Gov- 
ernor for eight months. Loud and long were the curses 
of the multitute at being thus deprived of éheir prey. 
They muttered curses deep and oud against him who 


saved the poor prisoner’s life. They then separated, like 


famished wolves that had been deprvied satisfying their ra- 


venous appetites. The time again drew near for his 


execution. His friends put forth every energy, used ev- 
ery exertion, took advantage of every possible means, to 
save his life, but of no possible avail. He must die. The 
fatal day approached. Between three and four thousand 
were present to witness his dying agonies; but their 
hopes were likely to be frustrated—the execution was 
to be private. The jail yard was not high enough to 
screen part of the gallows from the multitude. An awn- 
ing was put up for that purpose. The multitude were 
determined to see this man die; they called for the She- 
riff to remove the obstacle. He addressed them, and re- 
quested them to behave as good and peaceable citizens, 
with other words to that effect. 
and threats again became alarming; the Sheriff was loudly 
caljed for again. that he 
had better speak to them again, or there would he a riot. 


The noise, confusion 
Some one mentioned to him 


He appeared before them; he was addressed thus: ‘ You 
have five minutes granted you to take down that awni 
Make your decision in five minutes.’ Soeing they were 
determined, he complied with their demand. One fourth 
part of the spectators were women, (to their shame be 
it spoken,) and they, actuated by a fiendish spirit, actu- 
ally volunteered their services to assist in the demolition 
of the fence if their demand was not complied with! 

The prisoner was executed; but before execution, he 
manifested a penitent spirit, and thought he could avoid 
his errors and become a better man if he could live; but 
no, he must die; he was sent into eternity to please the 
multitude. This disgraceful scene did not oceur in that 
dismal, vile den of the executioner in England, old New- 
gate, neither did it occur in any of the halter-strangling 
establishments of the old world; but this infamous scene 
took place in New-England, yes, in New-Hampshire, 
and no longer ago than yesterday, July 8th, 1846, and 
the man thus legally murdered was Andrew Howard. 

H. F. 





Opinions of the Press in relation to the Exe« 
cution of Howard, 


We observe with great pleasure that since the 
late execution of Howard, the secular press has 
spoken more distinctly than before against the in- 
fliction of the death penalty. We gave some ex- 
tracts last week. We now add more. 

The Dover Gazette says, 

Wednesday last wil! ever hereafter be esteemed a 
dark day in the annals of Strafford county, for on that 
day the extreme sentence of the law was carried into ef- 


drew Howard of Rochester, who, in the yard of the 
county prison in this town, was hung by the neck un- 
til he was dead! 


* * * * * * * 2 * 


Sincersly do we hope that this will be the last triump 
in our State of a sanguinary law over the frailties and er. 
rors of humanity. It is certainly inconsistent with the 
spirit of our republican institutions, as it is with the mora! 
sense of no inconsiderable portion of our citizens, to take 
the life even of an unrepentant offender, when the pub- 
lie safety can be equally as well secured by his confine- 
ment to hard labor in the penitentiary. 

Public opinion is fast progressing towards that point 
whence an abolition of the death penalty will be impera- 
tively demanded of our constitutional law makers. Until 
then, it behoves every individual, while yielding obedi- 
ence to the law as it is, to endeavor to his utmost to pre- 
pare society for a brighter and happier day, when the 
law of Christianity—ro po UNTO OTHERS As we 
WOULD HAVE THEM DO UNTO Us—shall be the ru- 
ling principle in every human breast. 
this duty, let no one undertake too much, by burthening 


But in performing 


himself with the reform of others to the neglect of his 
own individual self. SeLF-ReEFoRM is the first thing 
to be attended to; and this well effected by all, society 
will soon be capable of reforming itself without the aid 
of overheated~zealots or enthusiastic philanthropists. 


Our attentive correspondent has furnished us 
with some particulars of the execution, which may 
How long are these 
disgusting spectacles to be continued to corrupt 
the morals of the people? One would think we 
were already depraved enough without these 


be found in another column. 


hangings.—J. M. s. 





From the Boston Bee. 


PHILANTHROPY. A few days ago, a person was dis- 
charged from the State Prison, having been pardoned by 
the Governor. His conduct, while in the prison, was 
represented to have been very good, and the Gov. exer- 
cised his clemency while yet the convict’s sentence was 
half served out. He was desirous of going to his mother, 
residing a few hundred miles from here,—but previous to 
so doing, he was advised to consult a physician in regard 
| tohis health, which had become much impaired during 
| his confinement in the prison. Being withbut funds, and 
| hearing much talk of a society frendly to prisoners—and 
| knowing that said society had received contributions for 
| the relief of discharged convicts—he applied for some 
| assistance, feeling a laudable desire to live honestly. He 
| stated his case—and was replied to much as follows:— 
‘You have but one arm and are sick; you certdinly can- 
! 
| 





notdo much work. You have mistaken the object of 

our society. We wish to aid discharged convicts, but we 

also wish to get our money back, and to do so, we must 
| aid only strong, healthy persons; if you are sick, we can- 
| not aid you.’ Some persons have expressed a single 
doubt as to the purity of the motives which influence a 
| certain set of gassy philanthropists. Of course, to doubt 
| was to be damned; and yet, undoubtedly the person 
| who is herealluded to, will think the philanthropy of THx 
| Society, and its members originated in selfishness. 


From the same, 


Mr. Epiror:—In justice to our cause, we feel in- 
pelled to notice the communication in the Bee of ‘Tuesday, 
headed ‘ Philanthropy.’ The writer has mistaken the 
objocts of ‘the Society in aid of Discharged Convicts.’ 
{ am Secretary of the Society, and know well the odjects 
aimed at. The object is to aid discharged prisoners, 
not those who are pardoned. 
‘The mother came with a par- 


I was at the State Prison 
when the man was let out. 
don, and she was ready to take her son home to Connee- 
ticut. But when the time came to go he refused to accom - 
The writer of that article will see then that 





pany her. 
| the prisoner had a home, but did not chose to avail him- 


au | self of it. Are we to blame then for not providing for a 
' 


- : ‘ | prisoner who already had a home under his mother’s a 
or awning fence, or all will be levelled with the ground. | tan weeny , roof, 


but refused to go? The Society has two objects in view 
Ist. ‘To provide a home for those who have none. 2d. 
To furnish employment for those who need it, ‘The pris- 
oner alluded to, did not want either. He hada home, 
and employment he did not want. Now we are ready 
to aid any one, whether sick or well, who really needs 
our assistance. We are constantly providing for prison- 
ers from our State Prison, and thus preventing crime and 
doing a good work not only for the convict, but for the 
whole community. CHARLES Sprar, 


Editor of Prisoner’s Friend. 

If false information has misled the writer, and 
any individual has been injured in consequence. 
justice shall be done as speedily as possible. No 
other than kindly feelings are entertained toward 
the ‘ Society in aid of Discharged Convicts,’ and 
the gentlemen, by whom it is conducted, are too 
well known to need exculpation from any charge 
of unfairness. 





WYAT. 


sorrow for the death of his victim, and speaks of the 


Because this unfortunate man expresses ne 


crime he committed as a mere business transaction. 
those, who have conversed with him, say—hang him! 
The hardened appearance of the poor creatute is the 
best evidence of his inability to understand the natare 
or the extent of the deed he perpetrated. Shall we 
hang men because their intellect is diseased? No. So- 
ciety has a right to demand protection, not revenge, and 
protection may be given without the bloody and inhumar 





fect upon one of the human family, in the person of An- 





aid of the gallows. [N. ¥, News. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Selections from the Writings of the late J. Syd- 
ney Taylor, A. M., Barrister at Law, with a 
brief Sketch of his Life. London: C. Gilpin, 
Bishopsgate St. Without. 1843. pp. 496. 

Fifty copies of this work have been forwarded 
to us to sell by a friend, from London. It is a 
volume of sterling merit. Sydney Taylor is the 
anthor of the articles in the London Morning Her- 
ald, on Capital Punishment, which have been 
read with so much interest, and which were pub- 
lished in 1836 in two volumes of 400 pages each, 
by the London Society for the Diffusion of Infor- 
mation on the great subject of Capital Punish- 
ment. The works of Sydney Taylor will be 
sought for as long as the great interests of human- 
ity continue to occupy the public attention. 


The volume now presented is one of peculiar 
value. lt not only presents some able Essays on 
the Death Punishment, but several valuable his- 
torical articles. ‘The Memoir alone is of great 
value. We wish we had room for copious ex- 
tracts from the volume, but we must present the 
following singular incidents in the life of the au- 
thor, which will give the reader some idea of his 
character: 

‘In his immediate neighborhood, there lived a friend 
in whose house he frequently passed an evening. ‘The 
access to it was through a large bleaching-ground, 
which, for the better security of the owner’s property, 
was guarded at night by a ferocious dog. Young Tay- 
lor happening to remain later than usual one night, be- 
fore his return the dog was enlarged, and was prowling 
about on his round of duty. Of this he was unaware, 
until, on proceeding on his way homeward, he perceived 
the formidable animal advancing towards him at a trot. 
What was he to do? Cry out for help ? There was none 
at hand. Fly from him ?—vain expedient! He would 
have been overtaken in an instant, and his destruction 
inevitable. No. The boy quietly stood his ground, 
without evincing the least alarm. 
had placed his great piws upon his shoulders, and the 
slightest shrinking would have caused his ruin. With a 


collectedness and a courage which cannot be thought of 


The dog by this time 


at his age without astonishment, he spoke soothingly to 
the animal, and patted him on the head. ‘The dog, 
whose rage would have been enkindled to the utmost 
by any attempt at resistance, or symptom of fear, was 
thus completely subdued. He dropped down and walk- 
ed with young Taylor quietly to the porter’s lodge. ‘The 
porter, hearing the sound of footsteps, came out to meet 
him; and when he saw the dog, he shuddered and grew 
pale. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘1 would not have given a pin for 
your life—to meet that creature upon the ground at this 
hour of night, is almost certain death.’ This little an- 
ecdote will serve to show the presence of mind with 
which, at a very early period, he could brave most 
formidable danger. 

His first schoolmaster was a man of somewhat unruly 
temper, and in a fit of passion struck him, when a mere 
child, a hasty blow with a ruler on the head. The ef- 
fects were such as he did not contemplate. Blood flowed 
copiously from the wound which he had inflicted, and 
the man of birch became alarmed. He expressed deep 
contrition for what he had done, and evinced so much 
tincere and lively sorrow, as completely extinguished in 
the mind of his youthful charge all sense of resentment. 
Some days afier, the master, happening to meet his fa- 
ther, the elder Mr. Taylor, in the street, inquired anx- 
iously for his son, and apologized for the hasty temper 
which led to his so severe punishment. What was his 
surprise when the old gentleman told him he had never 
heard of it before—so carefully did the child conceal the 
injury from all at home, lest it should draw down some 
blame upon him by whom it had been inflicted. Well 
might the latter exclaim, ‘He is indeed a noble boy; 
you have reason to be proud of him.’ Such were the 
qualities of mind and heart which furnishad the super- 
structure for that noble character evinced by Sydney 
Taylor in afier-life. Most truly in his case might it be 
said, 

‘ The boy is father of the man.’ 

The public will be glad to learn, that a notice 
of the work will soon appear from the able and 
gifted pen of Dr. Channing. 

The work is elegantly printed, bound in cloth, 
and contains about 500 pages 8 vo. ‘To comply 
with the wishes of the donor, it must be sold at 
$3 00a volume. The London price is twelve 
shillings sterling. ‘The work was sent to us to 
aid the cause.—c. Ss. 








Tue CuristiaAN Reriector. The Editors of 
this paper have seen fit to admit into their columns 
an article against our movement. We sent in a 
respectful reply; they refused to publish it. We 
hoped to present the reply to the same class of per- 
tous who have seen the attack, but they say, ‘ You 
shall not have that opportunity.’ Is this a ‘ Christian’ 
spirit? We shall publish the article and the reply 
"ext week in the Prisoner’s Friend.—z. m. 8. 


First of August. 


Meetings will be held in Concorp, ABINGTON, 
Lynn and Worcester, next Saturday, the Ist of Au- 
gust, to commemorate the emancipation of eight hun- 
dred thousand human beings from bondage in the British 
West Indies. These meetings will be held in beautiful 
groves selected by the friends of freedom for the occa- 
sion. W. Phillips, W. H. Channing, Rev. C. Stetson, 
‘and others, will address the meetings in Concord. J. N. 
Buffum, Rev. T. T. Stone, J. Prince, and others, will 
address the meetings at Lynn. Adin Ballou, Rev. 8. 
May, and others, will address the meetings at Worcester, 
and W. A. White, E. Quincy, A. Davis, N. H. Whi- 
ting, and others, will address the meeting in Abington. 
A special train of cars will leave Plymouth for Abington 
at 8, A.M. Meeting will be continued on Sunday. 

We bespeak for these meetings a thronged attend- 
ance of the friends of humanity from ‘the region round 
about’ their respective localities, and of all who would 
have their hearts moved to ‘rejoice with those who re- 
joice’ by listening to the strains of freedom-inspired el- 
oquence which the occasion will undoubtedly call forth. 





A SUGGESTION, 

A correspondent of the Baltimore Saturday Vis- 
iter offers the following suggestion relative to the 
abolition of the death penalty in Maryland. 

Mr. Eprror:—The time for our election of city offi- 
Would it not be well for the friends of 
the abolition of capital punishment, to call a special meet- 


cers draws nigh. 


ing, and nominate an anti-murder ticket, regardless of 
opinions upon any ether question? If we are not suffici- 
ently strong to e/ect such a ticket, let the friends of the 
abolition fof capital punishment join with the friends of 
temperance, and elect an anti-rum anli-death penalty 
delegation to go to the Assembly. 

Or, if this cannot be done, let us call a meeting before 
either of the two great political parties make their nomi- 
nations, and let us resolve that we will support the ticket 
of either party, providing the candidates are opposed to 
legalized murder, and are willing to act when called upon 
30 to do. 

For myself, I cannot consent to vote for any man, who 
is in fivor of murder! And if there is not sufficient in- 
tions, I shall vote that ticket (if there be any such) op- 


crat. Speak out, correspondents, 


Editor, speak! write! Hicxs. 


Visiter says: 


‘We should be pleased to see some such movement as 


these two murderous agents, the Gallows and Rum, a 
chance to show that they hold the ballance of power, it 


would tend to a union of feeling and action among the 
It has seemed to us that the mutual dependence of the 
friends of Reform in this city, and they ought to be, by 


They should 


learn to consider Social Evil, in whatever form presented, 


some means, brought to comprehend it. 


as a common foe, against which they are waging a com- 
mon warfare with weapon of Omnipotent Truth.’ 





Cox, of Brooklyn, New-York, in his speech on 
the slavery question, in the General Assembly, 
gave his opinions concerning Onesimus in the fol- 
lowing terms, as reported by the New-York Ob- 
server: 


‘As to the course of Philemon, long before I saw the 
light, which has been shed on that subject by the star that 


shines on this candlestick, (Mr. Barnes,) 1 knew that 


servitude, and I presume Onesimus was a hired servant 
or apprentice, and was running away from his bonds— 
breaking his contract as an apprentice or a hired servant, 


when Paul sent him back.’ 





Escape From tHe State Prison. On Tuesday 
morning, about four o'clock, three men escaped from 
the State prison atCharlestown. Their plan was one 
They contrived to 


substitute parts of the iron doors of their cells with 


of the most ingenious on record. 


wood, so that when the officers went round to let the 
cooks out to prepare breakfast, they were at liberty 
within the prison. They then ascended to the roof, 
the bars to which had been also loosened, went out at 
the sky-light, and let themselves down by a rope. 

One of the persons who escaped was stationed in 
the place where the work of preparation was done, 
which must have been a long time maturing. It was 
a daring attempt by desperate men.— Boston Post. 


terest felt in this great question to make a list of nomina- 


posed to capital punishment—let it be Whig or Demo- | 
on this question. | 


temarking upon the above, the editor of the 


this—the more so because, while giving the opponents of | 


friends of Reform, which we have long desired to see. | 


various departments of Reform, is not perceived by the | 


Dr. Cox onthe Epistle to Philemon.—Revy. Dr. | 


doulos does not mean slave; it is the generic term for | 


Burr, Thompson and Work. 


The names of these three persons are familiar to 
the readers of Anti-Slavery publications. They 
were convicted of aiding slaves to escape from bon- 
dage, and were sentenced, in Sept. 1841, to the Mis- 
souri Penitentiary, for twelve years. During the 
year last past and the present, they have all been 
pardoned. Work is now in Connectieut ; Thomp- 
son is in New-York, and Burr is in Massachusetts. 
Last week Mr. Burr called at the Office of the Pris- 
oner’s Friend. He isa noble looking and intelli- 
gent man. He will address soon our citizens in this 
vicinity, and will give an account of his imprison- 
ment in Missouri, and the peculiar institution which 
imprisoned him.—s. M. s. 





Howarn’s Conression. The Christian Reflector, 
and other papers of that stamp, are publishiug extracts 
from what was said to besthe dying confession of How- 
ard. Do they not know that the published confession 


was a hoax ? 





Mevancuory. The scholars attached to Rev. Mr. 
Streeter’s Sabbath School visited Medford, last Wednes- 
day, for the purpose of holding a pic nic. Asad acci- 
dent, however, spread a gloom over the festivity. 

A lad named Atkinson, about 13 years old, belonging 
in Roxbury, ventured into a pond, for the purpose of 
procuring lilies; and becoming entangled among the 
stems, was drowned before assistance could be rendered 


him. 





MARRIED—In Greenfield, Ct., on the 3d Jane, by 
Rev. Thomas Sturges, Rev. Philo Canfield, pastor of the 
Congregarional Church in Perry, N. Y., to Miss Sarah, 


daughter of Hon. A. D. Baldwin. 


REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


‘POR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC# 
TUARY! FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD PEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 
HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER} TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.—Jwle. 
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UNDER SENTENCE 





OF DEATH! 


NEW-YORK! —— Wryarrt, to be executed 
at Auburn, on the 17th of August. 

Aspram Whitcox, for the murder of Samuel 
M’inster of Saratoga. ‘lime of execution, July 
28, 1846, , 

VIRGINIA! Hunter Hirt, for the murder of 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. 
February, 1847, 

ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 


Tivtvet, for the murder of John Covert at 
Whitehall. ‘Time of execution not known. 

KENTUCKY! Jonun W. Parker, of Scrub 
| Grass, for the murder of his wife. ‘Time of ex- 
ecution not known. 
| MARYLAND! Wo. Wuee cer, aslave, for 
'engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 
unknown. 

VERMONT! Esrcene Currrorn, for the 
murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
not fixed. P 

MISSOURI! Joun C. Lester, for the mur- 
der of his brother-in-law, King B. Scott. Time 
of execution, Friday, July 31, 1846. 

SOUTH CAROLINA! Necro Girt, aged 
10 years, (!) for arson—execution to take place 
in Columbia county, in August. 





WictiaM Sirn, for negro stealing (!) Ex- 
ecution to take place on the first Friday in Sep- 
tember. 








ABRAHAM, a slave, for an attempt to murder 
Lewis Rimrod, who was attempting to arrest him 
as arunaway. ‘To be executed on the second 
Friday in October. 

LOUISIANA! Samvuen Kewnnepy, for the 
murder of Benjamin W. Wait, in New-Orleans ; 





HaGerstown Jain. The jail of Washington coun- 
ty, Md., on the 16th inst., was without a single inmate. 


The Sheriff advertises to take boarders. 


Tue Hutcuinson FAmI y, after a successful and | 
brilliant career in England, have returned home. They 
came out in the Cambria. 

Exinv Burritt, This extraordinary man arrived 
in Liverpool on the 28th ult., by the Hibernia, from the 
United States, and reached Manchester on the following 


evening. 








confined at hard labor in the State Prison: 


time of execution not appointed, 


MAINE! 


Tuomas Tuorn, for murder; now 


execution not fixed. 


ILLINOIS! Atonzo Pennineron, 
murder of Simon Davis. ‘Time of execution not 
fixed. 





KILLED, By the State of Louisiana, in Alexan- 
dria, on the 3d inst., Hannah, a colored woman. She 
protested that she was innocent of the crime of which 
she was convicted. 


Respited till 7th of 
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| Receipts per Mail for the Prisoner’s Friend:+ 


T. M. Aldrich, Fall River, $1; Ramsey Reese, New 
Lyme, Ohio, 1; M. A. Taft, Blackstone, 50c; Edmund 
|L. Benzon, New York, 1; Wm. Dade, Annisquam, 1; 
G. H. Kelley, Sippican, 1; John Calkins, 8. Wilbra- 
ham, 1; L. Gunn, Cornnall Bridge, Vt., 1; D. Farnum, 
| Farnumsville, 25e; Freeman Cook, 8. Barre, Vt. 50c; 
| Richard Elmer, do. 50c; Joseph Spear, W. Braintree, 
1; N. Reynolds, Lewiston, Me., 1 85; Jonathan Leon- 
ard, Meriden, Ct., 1 12 1-2; John D. Post, do., 50¢; 
| Minot Smith, Bethlehem, Ct. 50c; Martin Dinslow, 
| Plainsville, 50e; Dwight Coney, New-Haven, 1; A. B. 
Hibard, Randolph, Vt., 1. [James H. Carter should 
have been credited 20c instead of 50c.] 





BOARDERS WANTED. 

I can now accommodate two men with board, or a 
man and his wife. Apply at my house, 30 London st. 
or at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend, 40 Cornhill. 

JOHN M. SPEAR. 





EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 


A man will want employment the last day of August 
|as a coachman, or in a publie house, or in a private fam- 
ily. He informs us that he is determined in future to 
an honest man. Who will give him an opportuaity to 
| labor ? 











|} OOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT, &c. 


| Hlaviug opened an office (40 Cornhill) we can 


/now meet the wants of our friends in regard to works 


jon Capital Punishment. We have a few pamph- 


lets und larger works for sale, some of which are from 





England. Should the friends of the cause extend to us 


some little encouragement in this way, we could afford to 


print a variety of tracts. We trust they will call and ex- 


‘amine for themselves. The following is a list : 

Essays on Capital Punishment. 
Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Trremediability of Capital Punishment. Price 4 cents. 

Thoughts on the Death-Penalty. By Charles C. Bur- 
leigh. Price 25 cts. 

A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to the Leg- 
islature of the State of New-York. By John L. 
O'Sullivan. 1841. Price 75 cents. 

|Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. 

Chapin. 1843. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

| Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, in a let- 

| terto the Marquis of Northampton. By John Pell. 

London. 1835. Price 6 cents. 

Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to the in- 
| cumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on Capital Punish- 
| ment. By Samuel Roberts. London. 1841. Price 6 ets. 
| Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the Common- 
| wealth of Massachusetts. By Robert Rantoul, Esq. 
| 1835. Price 25 cents. 

| Letters on the Death-Penalty. addressed to his Excellen- 

| ey Gov. Briggs, and the Members of the Massachusetts 

| Legislature. Price 6 cents. 

| Reform of the Criminal, by O. W. Bacon. 


By Charles Spear. 





By E. H. 


| 
| JUST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND, 


The writings of J. Sydney Taylor, the distinguished 


Hy | ee - 
.| Opponent of Capital Punishment ; also, 


| Capital Punishments unsanctioned by the Gospel. By 
Henry Christmas, M. A., F. R.S., F.S A., St. Johns 
College, Cambridge—for sale by the dozen or hundred. 


| In addition to the various works on Capital Punish- 
iment, &c., the following miscellaneous collection is on 


| . ‘ : = 
hand for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 


to make it an object with parchasers to have them sent by 


| 


mail. 


| 
| The postage on books has been so much reduced, as 
| 
| 

Booksellers do a large business in this way. 
| 


| We should be happy to answer the orders of our friends 


‘in the same manner, 


| Theodore Parker’s Sermon on War. - 

Facts and Important Information for Young Men, 

| Do. do. for Young Women. 

| Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Religion. 

Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou. 

| Causes of the Decline of Manhood, 

| A Condensed and Popular View of the Evidences of 
Christianity, 

| Foster’s Book-Keeping, 

| A New System ot Penmanship, 

Beauties of Penmanship, 

Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 

House I Live in, by Dr. Alcott; 


Young Husband, si 
| Young Wife, 5 


| Young Mother, ‘ 

'Graham’s Letters to Young Men on Chastity, 
| Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, ‘ 
| Interior Life, by do. 

| Practice of Holiness, by do. 

| Phonographic Class Book, 

' Reading Lessons in do. 

| Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory, 

| Combe’s Physiology, , 


{ Do. Phrenology, 
Do. on the Constitution of Man, 
Do. on Diet, 
Do. on the Management of Children, 


Memoir of Howard, 
Do. of Wilberforce, 
Narratiye of Frederick Douglass, 
Do. of Jonathan Walker, 
| Upham’s Manual of Peace, 
| Dymond on War, 
| Reign of Peace, 
Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. J. T. Sar- 
geant, 
| Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the Character of 
the Disciples, 
Parker’s Installation Sermon, 
Channing on Slavery, 
| Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 
Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 


time of | Law of Kindness, 


Philosophy of the Water Cure, 
Hand-Book of Hydropathy, 


for the Facts in Hydropathy, 


Fowler’s Phrenology, 
Fowler on the Church and Religion, 


Do. on Temperance, 

Do. on Matrimony, 

Do. on Tight Lacing, 

Do. on Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 


Synopsis of Phrenology, 



































POETRY. 


THE APPLE TREE. 


Old John had an apple tree, healthy and green, 

Which bore the best codlins that ever were seen, 
So juicy, so mellow and red; 

And when they were ripe, as old Johnny was poor, 

He sold them to children that pass’d by his door, 
To buy him a morsel of bread. 





Little Dick, his next neighbor, one often might see, 
With longing eye viewing this nice apple tree, 
And wishing a codlin might fall; 
One day, as he stood in the heat of the sun, 
He began thinking whether he might not take one, 
And then lock’d over the wall. 


And as he again cast his eye on the tree, 

He said to himself, ‘O, how nice they would be, 
So cool and refreshing to-day. 

The tree is so full, and I’d only to take one, 

And old John won’t see, for he’s not at home, 
And no body is in the way.’ 


But stop, little boy, take your hand from the bough, 

Remember, tho’ old John can’t see you just now, 
And no one to chide you is nigh, 

There is OnE, who by night, just as well as by day, 

Can see all you do, and can hear all you say, 
From his glorious throne in the sky. 


Oh then, little boy, come away from the tree, 
Content, hot or weary, or thirsty to be, 
Or any thing rather than steal ! 
For the great God, who even thro’ darkness can look, 
Writes dpwn ev’ry crime we commit in his book, 
However we think to conceal. 














‘ There is a future to all who have the virtue to repent, 
and the energy to atone.’—BuLtwer Lyrron. 

‘You may call it foolish and romantic, if you 
like, but I repeat, that I could more easily forgive 
one great fault, committed under strong tempta- 
tion, and foreign to the natural disposition, than a 
series of petty meannesses springing from and be- 
longing to the character.’ 

Thus spoke Helen Travers to her sister, Mrs. 
Cunningham, and the thread of their discourse is 
taken up where first it was overheard. It was a 
strange spot for anything like a ‘ confidential’ or 
‘sentimental’ conversation to have taken place ; 
but every one must have observed, that subjects of 
interest often arise in the most unexpected man- 
ner. The two ladies had mistaken the hour at 
which a morning concert was to commence, had 
arrived somewhat too early, and had consequently 
taken their seats before any others were occupied. 
Perhaps, warming with the subject under discus- 

sion, they had not observed the few stragglers, 
who from time to time dropped in, and certainly 
had not heard the footfall of a gentlemen who en- 
tered, and seated himself immediately behind them, 
just at the moment when some of the attendants 
were making a prodigious din in their re-arrange- 
ment of the benches near the orchestra. 

£1 could not have married a man in whom I did 
not take pride,’ replied Mrs, Cunningham ; ‘I am 
very sorry for people who have ever been led 
away to do anything wrong, but they must take 
the consequences of their own conduct ; certainly 
any thing like disgrace, or the world’s censure, fall- 
ing upon my husband, would crush me to the 
earth.’ 

‘ Not if his fault were the one fault of a life,’ 
resumed Helen ; ‘ not if you loved him very dear- 
ly. Nay, I think his very suffering would draw 
you more together. I have a theory that the very 
happy do not love half so deeply as those who 
have known sorrow.’ 

‘I call such ideas perfect nonsense.’ 

‘I know you do,’ replied her sister: with a faint 
smile, and playing as she spoke’ with the fringe of 
her shawl. 

* Any one would think to hear you talk, that 
you had fallen in love with some scapegrace or 

another, and were seeking to excuse your folly.’ 

‘ Susan! you know there is nothing of the kind. 
You know I have never felt anything more lasting 
than a passing fancy, which one shakes off, just as 
waking breaks up a dream.’ 

‘ How should I know?’ 

‘Then believe,—I would not deceive you. 
Though three-and-twenty, indeed I dread old- 
maidism far less than an ill-assorted union.’ 


Helen Travers turned her head as she spoke, 


and though she did not perceive the stranger, he 
caught the profile of her animated countenance. 
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PRISONER’S FRIEND. 








But the audience were by this time arriving, and 
the sisters drew nearer together to make room for 
new comers. ‘There was an end to their conver- 
sation, of course. 

Notwithstanding a certain family likeness, a 
look that was caught now and then, the sisters 
were very different. The elder, Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, was the far more beautiful, if exquisitely 
chiselled features and a brilliant complexion could 











I 


make her so. But though quick and clever, even 
witty and accomplished, she was deficient in sen- 


timent and the powers of imagination ; was a lov-. 


er of detail ; and therefore despised, because it 


was to her incomprehensible, the higher and geu-_ 


eralising mind, A thoroughly worldly education 
had completed her character, and rendered her a 
eold-hearted, selfish woman of the world ; with- 
out enough of heart to feel the necessity of affec- 
tion, and yet possessing an insatiable vanity that 
fed on universal admirationf Her sister formed 
a perfect contrast. With features less regular, 
her countenance was as changeful as the sea ; for 
it mirrored every thought and feeling, as they 
welled up from her woman’s heart. Early removy- 
ed from the influence of worldly-minded parents, 
she had been reared by a widowed aunt, a high- 
minded being, who had sought and found the 
sweetest solace for her own early bereavement, in 
the artless nature of her young relative. Although 
by no means a stranger to the Metropolis, or to 
society, the country had been Helen’s home. Her 
young heart had expanded beneath the influences 
of nature ; her taste had been refined, her fancy 
quickened by it ; and though she had read much, 
she had had time and leisure to think more. 

In short, she was a fine natural character, as lit- 
tle warped as possible, by the prejudices of the 
selfish and the conventionalities of society. Death 
had, a year before, deprived her of her more than 
mother, and the independence which this beloved 
relative had bequeathed to her, while it rendered 
her an object of envy to her unmarried sisters, 
seemed to her own heart no consolation for her 
irreparable loss. 

But the stranger who had overheard those few 
sentences which, to a thoughtful mind, revealed a 
world of knowledge, what of him? He had come 
to that morning concert simply to enjoy music in 
which he delighted ; yet so absorbed did he be- 
vome in some all-engrossing thoughts, that the 
sweet sounds which he had sought to hear, fell 
upon his soul only, from time to time, as chimes 
that harmonised with his reflections, whatever 
they might be, and were only remembered after- 
wards by the power of association which linked 
some peculiar cadence with a thought, a dream, a 
memory ; or with a moment where his attention 
had been roused by some expression of pleasure 
or admiration in the sweetest voice he had ever 
heard--the voice of Helen Travers. He was not 
what boarding-school girls and youths in their 
teens call young, for he must have reached five or 
six and thirty ; and, according to such high author- 
ity, he had passed the age of romance and the ca- 
pability of a sudden love, and yet, in those two 
hours he drank as deeply of the draught as ever 
did mortal man. A strange and awful Youth had 
checked and driven back the tide of emotions 
which belonged to its epoch; only that it might 
swell now with the concentrated might of a loftier 
sentiment, a chastened tenderness, and restrained 
passion. He would—ere half that time had ex- 
pired—have perilled life to have touched her un- 
gloved hand, or to have caressed the light ringlet 
which floated from time to time beyond her bon- 
net! 

It seemed, too, that fortune was to favor him, 
for friends came up, and addressed Mrs, Cunning- 
ham by name ; mutual introductions elicited that 
of Helen. He had but to follow them to their 
door ; and now he knew who she was, and where 
she lived. ‘This he did with wonderful calmness. 
People always are calm on really great occasions ; 
except, indeed, people who are themselves too 


; small ever to make or understand them. 


Well—the pigmy of soul escape through the 
entangling meshes which Fate weaves for man- 
kind, into the outer void of mere animal existence ; 
they are the strong of heart and quick of sense 
who are retained to play great parts in the struggle 
of life and the war of the passions. And yet, and 
yet, oh mystery of humanity! who that has suffer- 
ed deeply, has not felt that in the deepest depths 
of anguish there is a pulse which vibrates not with 
pain! Feebly, and rather as the first faint prom- 
ise of a future joy, than the flicker of an expiring 
power, but still to console, still to whisper, ‘ Peace, 
peace ; better thus, than not to feel!” 

So felt William Johnson—for by that common 
name must the stranger be known—so felt he in 





the hour of endurance, when that strong man 
writhed in silent, lonely agony on the floor of the 
gorgeous apartment of which he was master. 

Life is either one long chapter of accidents, or 
there is no such thing as an accident in the world! 
Three days afterwards the stranger of the concert- 
room was formally introduced to Helen Travers 
at the house of a mutual friend. Three months 
from that day let us listen to their words ; they 
had been betrothed for weeks. ‘The scene was a 
drawing-room in an antique country house. Both 
were the guests of Mr, and Mrs. Cunningham. 

‘] have but one care, William, one sorrowin the 
world,’ exclaimed Helen, pressing the hand which 
had fondly clasped hers between both her own ; 
‘oh, why this mystery, why this concealment! 
You are free to do as you will, and so amI; 
though good, and generous, and true ; and rich,’ 
she added with a smile ; ‘as you are, my family, 
you well know, would receive you with open 
arms !? 

‘ The time is come ; be seated,’ he replied ina 
tremulous voice, and releasing his hand with a 
gesture that might have been, but was not, mista- 
taken for coldness. And while Helen sank on a 
neighboring couch, he leaned his arm for support 
on the opposite side of the mantel-piece. His 
countenance was pale as ashes, but his voice grew 
more steady as he proceeded. 

‘The first time I saw you,’ he continued, ‘I 
heard you say you could more readily forgive the 
one great fault of a life, than habitual meanness 
of character. I have two sins to confess ere I 
would wed you—as I might do, and you never 
know them: you see if Iam my own accuser, I 
also make the most of my virtues ; therefore do I 
take some credit for enforcing secresy till I had 
summoned strength for the confession. For if 
you reject me and sorrow in the act, I believe 
you would rather not take the cold world into 
your confidence. And yet, Helen, if there be sol- 
ace in revealing what I tell you, be free as air to 
do so if youwill. Life would be so worthless, the 
betrayal of my secret would be but asa feather, 
weighed against the sweet thought of assuaging 
your sorrow.’ 

‘You frighten me,’ murmured Helen, str:.ggling 
with emotion. 

‘In mercy,’ he exclaimed, ‘not tears,—-yet. I 
will be brief. One of my sins has been wooing 
you, with the dark knowledge in my breast that a 
crime of my early life and its consequences might 
well be considered an insuperable obstacle to our 
union. Oh! forgive me this—this at least.’ And 
he flung himself on his knees before her, and bu- 
ried his face in her garments, 

‘What terror is to come? 
pity tell me.’ 

‘No; forgive me this last fault first.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ she murmured, and her hand leaned 
heavily on his shoulder. The act unnerved him, 
and a shower of tears rained from his eyes. ‘Tell 
me,’ again she whispered, 

‘I cannot yet. Bear with me.’ 

‘ Then I will, guess.’ 

‘Ah, do.’ 

With a shudder as she put each fearful question, 
she began—‘ Have you shed human blood, pro- 
tected by the laws of honor, and ‘feel that now 
you are a murderer?’ 

‘[ never raised my arm in anger against aught 
that has breath ; I never so muchas kicked a snarl- 
ing cur from my path.’ 

‘Have you been a false friend, deceiving where 


Quick—quick ; in 


you were trusted ?’ 

‘1 cannot recall to mind a lie I ever told.’ 

Once more Helen’s hand sought that of her lov- 
er ; but she withdrew it as a terrible thought 
rushed to her mind. She paused ere she could 
give it words. At last she said, ‘Have you been 
guided 'y the code of man’s moralities, and won a 
heart only to fling it from you? or—or been guilty 
of the deeper, darker wrong still ?’ 

‘ My conscience is singularly freelom all such 
stains. ‘They who do these things speak not of them 
as crimes.’ And he looked up and met the tear- 
ful gaze of Helen Travers, without his own lids 
drooping. 

‘ Then I will wed you,’ she exclaimed, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘ and oply as your wife will learn 
this dreadful secret.’ 

* You will?’ and William Johnson started to his 
feet as one who had received an electric shock. 

‘IT will.’ 

For a moment she yielded to his embrace, but 
he released her quickly. ‘ You would so wed me,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ but you shallnot. ‘The dear mem- 
ory of your words is a happiness Fate cannot take 
from me ; it gives me strength to complete the 
tragedy. Listen. ‘These limbs have borne the 








manacles the law furnishes to the convicted thief ; 
this form has quailed in the felon’s dock beneath 
the callous stare of the stranger multitude ; but 
even then I did not lie. ‘I owned that I had stolen 
the means to purchase food for a famishing moth- 
er. ‘The name which I have dared to ask you to 
bear, is forever enrolled in the chronicles of crime. 
The convict crossed the seas, and was a slave for 
the seven brightest years of his youth. Helen— 
Miss Travers, you do not scream, or faint, or 
wither me witha look. Only tears, quiet, com- 
mon tears! Are you woman, or angel?’ 

‘ Be calm, and tell me all.’ 

‘ You will believe I meant to replace the note I] 
—I—I stole, though the judge would not credit 
my story. This isall I have to tell; for why 
should I picture the haunting presence of a mem- 
ory, and the worthlessness of that wealth which 
descended to me fromthe relative who exposed 
my youth to temptation, and left my mother to 
perish?” 

‘ The future ; the happy future. 
you forget the past !—William!’ 

‘ Helen!’ 

At her feet once more ; but now with child-like 
sobs, and breathing passionate exclamations, and 
fervent blessings. 

It was the next day ; and that burst or wild tu- 
multuous joy had given place to a serener happi- 
ness on the part of William Johnson, while a soft- 
er and more thoughtful expression reigned on the 
face of Helen. 

‘I have a compact to propose,’ said she, laying 
her hand upon his arm, and looking up calmly, yet 
affectionately in his face ; ‘let us for the future 
speak not of this dark thing, except indeed there 
be just necessity and occasion for renewing the 
subject. Let it be a sacred deposite, of which each 
has the key, but do not suffer it to belong to our 
lives by frequent discourse or thought of it. ‘Thus 
may time heap bright realities to hide and stifle 
these smouldering ashes. You tell me that your 
common name has been to you a shelter from sus- 
picion ; that your secret rests with one tried and 
trusted friend ; and that the world among its com- 
mon blunders deems your love of retirement the 
spirit of pride and exclusiveness. J will but look 
at the result of the leisure that retirement has af- 
forded, the cultivated intellect, and the habits of 
simple enjoyment. Yet whence came your en- 
larged sympathies with humanity? These are 
not fostered by hermit-like retirement.’ 

‘Can you ask? You are silent. I need not tell 
you how much is known intuitively by one who 
has erred and suffered.’ 

‘ And expiated !” 

Ah, deep the meaning of that word which burst 
spontaneously from the heart which felt aright! 
Deeper and higher, more world-embracing such 
Wisdom than aught that was ever extracted by 
the casuistry of the schools. The Merciful God, 
by His instruments, the mysteries of inexhaustible 
nature, heals the wounds and lesser ills of the body 
until it becomes whole again. And must the 
wounds of the soul fester forever? What is man 
that he dares pluck Hope from the breast of his 
fellow? And is not the punishment he inflicts for 
crime but Satan’s works on earth, except so far 
as it prevents, amends—and through the suffering 
and amendment expiates? ‘The poet paints what 
should be, rather than what is, when he declares 
‘there is a Future for all who have the virtue to 
repent and the energy to atone.’ May he prove 
the Poet Prophet! 

Of the myriad real tragedies which are hidden 
behind the veil of conventional life, not a few are 
there in which woman plays a ministering angel ; 
and builds, amid the wreck of happines, a saving 
ark by the spell of her trusting faith, and a Wis- 
dom that is of the Heart!—[Jerrold’s Magazine 


for June. 
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